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they are rendering united service. 


A “Copec’’ for Massachusetts 


Readers of this Service are familiar with the British 
movement called COPEC (Conference of Christian Poli- 
tics, Economics and Citizenship) which published several 
volumes of notable reports some years ago. Announce- 
ment now comes from the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches that a project of similar character is under 
way in that state. Its purpose is to seek for the churches 
of Massachusetts “that force which comes from frequent 
discussion and consequent united opinion” on great social 
issues of modern life. The group promoting the move- 
ment, which has been made a committee of the federation, 
ie: a number of prominent educators and religious 


he plan includes the preparation of suggestive ques- 


tions, with references to books and periodicals, for the 
use of discussion groups in the churches during the sea- 
sons of 1928-1929 and 1930. These church groups are 


invited to send in their findings. Commissions appointed 
by the federation will study the same topics simultaneously 
and combine their findings with those of local groups. 
These findings will be printed and become the basis of 
“A Conference on Christianity, Politics, Economics, and 
Citizenship” to be held as a part of the Massachusetts 
Tercentenary celebration, in the fall of 1930. The several 
topics will be considered and revised in section meetings, 
and then submitted to the whole Conference. The dele- 
gates to this conference will consist of official and cor- 
responding members of the Massachusetts Federation, 
delegates from local federations, and delegates of local 
churches. The findings finally adopted are to be printed 
for further discussion and for whatever action by federa- 
tiéns and churches seems possible and desirable. They 
will, of course, bind no one, but will carry whatever 
weight is given to them by such careful consideration and 
wide consensus. 

The discussion outlines will cover the following topics: 
(1) the social function of the church, (2) family prob- 
lems, (3) Christian citizenship, (4) personality, property, 
and social order, (5) economic problems (industrial and 
tural) (6) international problems, (7) religious educa- 
tion. Church groups may select one or more topics for 
study, but it is expected that the larger churches will 

up all seven in different groups. The outlines may 
sed by special groups organized for the study, or by 
adult classes, men’s or women’s societies, midweek meet- 
ings, official boards, etc. Each course will consist of 
topics, with introduction, questions to draw out facts and 
opinions, and references to books, articles and pamphlets, 
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religious bodies 
information on current issues and are not to be construed 
Churches. 


The cooperation of the State Library Commission will be 
asked in order to make available the less common books. 
The method recommended and assumed is that of frank 
discussion, welcoming difference of opinion as to both 
facts and principles, seeking agreement upon the facts by 
further information, and upon principles, by a common 
effort, to clarify and enlarge Christian ideals. 

Full information can be secured from the office of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 4 Park Street, 
Boston. The federation has been one of the most active 
of all the councils of churches in the formulation of social 
ideals and in seeking to give them expression in social 
action. 


Experimental Control in Russian 
Industry 


From time to time this Service has published accounts 
of the Russian economic experiments, sometimes on its 
own responsibility and sometimes by way of making avail- 
able the results of independent investigations. In this 
article the latter course is followed. The chief source is 
an article by Professor R. G. Tugwell, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the Political Science Quarterly for June, 1928. 
Professor Tugwell made extensive observations in Russia 
last summer. 

In taking over the control and management of industry 
as well as trade, the government of Russia has definitely 
identified itself as the guiding economic force of the 
country, responsible for the success or failure of the eco- 
nomic system. It is now evident that Russia is no longer 
in a state of economic collapse. Production both in agricul- 
ture and in industry has greatly increased over preceding 
years and is reported to be reaching the pre-war level and 
in some lines exceeding it. The initiation of an extensive 
program of hydro-electric development, railroad construc- 
tion, industrial re-equipment, expansion of productive 
facilities, and reorganization of the currency is showing 
results. 

The process of rehabilitation has been accomplished al- 
most entirely with Russia’s own financial resources. The 
chief sources of capital have been taxation, industrial 
earnings, an export trade balance, and private savings. 

The maintenance of a government monopoly of foreign 
trade and a high tariff against all imports have restricted 
imports, stimulated home industries, and raised prices on 
manufactured goods. The greater part of Russia’s pur- 
chasing power in foreign markets, acquired by the export 
of raw materials and the negotiating of trading credits, 
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goes to finance the import of necessary raw materials and 
machinery for her industries to the exclusion of con- 
sumers’ goods. 


But the financial resources of Russia, while reflecting 
the improved conditions of industry and trade, have been 
strained to the maximum to cope with ever-growing re- 
quirements. The refusal to recognize pre-revolutionary 
debts has made it difficult, if not almost impossible, to 
attract foreign capital and the incomplete definition and 
protection of the rights of private property have largely 
prevented the granting of credits to other than govern- 
ment institutions. The policy of granting concessions to 
foreigners was inaugurated to relieve this situation, but 
it is reported that the results obtained have been some- 
what disappointing because many foreign companies 
operate in Russia with insufficient capital, are frequently 
poorly managed and expect inordinate profits.’ 


The purpose of Professor Tugwell’s article is “to show 
that in a situation so difficult as to seem nearly hopeless, 
there has been exhibited great courage and resourceful- 
ness” and “that in spite of a necessity for window-dressing 
only less than the necessity which exists for it among us, 
there has gone on a steady process of experimental con- 
struction.” He says further: “That the construction 
should have taken this experimental turn, that policies 
should have been dominated by facts in a nation controlled 
by a revolutionary generation, is something in the nature 
of a miracle. Perhaps the time is not far off when we 
shall, in spite of doctrinaire differences, begin to ask our- 
selves whether there are not some lessons that even we 
dominant Americans can learn there.” 


The most important fact in the situation is the attempt 
to apply control to economic conditions and to invent 
technique and organization for carrying it out. “The 
Russians’ passion for American technique is a major in- 
fluence in their economic adventure. Unless one appre- 
ciates the significance of this, he must fail to understand 
the whole experiment. They are not ignorant of our in- 
dustrial power; they have a boundless admiration for it, 
in fact, precisely because it represents one of their own 
objectives. But they are sufficiently removed to be impar- 
tial observers ; and they are stubbornly convinced that not 
all the arrangements which we have adopted are actually 
causes of our prosperity. When they speak of technique 
they mean what our engineers know, not what our business 
men know. They therefore, without hesitancy, shift the 
locus of control to the engineering sphere, where, they 
feel, it belongs, and reduce the functions of business men, 
so inflated with us, to the realm of the civil service. It is, 
I think, too early to say whether the experiment of run- 
ning industry without the mechanism of business will be 
successful, but the likely advantages seem fairly obvious. 
It will pay us to watch them. For unless I am altogether 
mistaken, they are achieving that balance of industrial 
functions for which the orthodox economists have always 
longed and which they have waited so patiently to see 
developing from free competition and voluntary activity.” 

The concept of a “balanced economic system” held by 
orthodox American economists “is one in which all fac- 
tors of production are combined in such proportions as 
will yield the most satisfactory results; and yield them 
automatically” through the operation of so-called natural 
laws. On the contrary “balance in Russia is not con- 


1“The Russian Economic Situation,” Foreign Policy Association, Infor- 
mation Service, May 25, 1927. 


ceived to be attainable except by prodigious effort and 
rigorous discipline.” 

It is suggested that “the difference between Rus 
and Americans concerning concrete objectives is hardly 
worth mentioning. The Russians want a balanced eco- 
nomic system which will achieve the Marxian result: 
‘From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs.’ They hope to get it through outright and 
open-eyed socialized control, concentrated in expert hands, 
Americans want necessities for all before luxuries for 
any; but they expect to get them through the voluntary 
functioning of a business system largely uncontrolled ex- 
cept by the laws of economics. . . . In Russia I found 
control to reside—or at least I thought so—in the eco- 
nomic agencies for coordination, rather highly centralized, 
and commanding the support, in surprising measure, of 
the industrial rank and file. Being American, I was led 
to contrast it with our own focus in the business office, and 
to ask tentatively whether, since they admired our achieve- 
ment, the Russians were justified in rejecting a major 
feature of the system which undeniably produced it, and 
whether, though we do not admire it, we might not learn 
some lessons from Soviet organization. I have a tenta- 
tive conclusion for myself; I could wish sufficient dis- 
passionate study from other economists to know if I am 
right or wrong. I incline to the belief that the humanly 
achieved industrial balance in Russia is more likely to 
attain the objective of ‘necessities for all before luxuries 
for any’ than is our own competitive system. Perhaps 
their forms of control may also produce, in some ultinggte 
future, more luxuries for all than ours have been ab 
do. We cannot afford to neglect the chance that this may 
be so because we shiver at the horrific sound of the words 
which contain the formule of their orthodoxy; any more 
than they can afford to neglect the services of our tech- 
nique because it has grown up under competition.” 


The Russians asked Professor Tugwell how American 
economists “could seriously entertain these objectives and 
fail to see that the most likely means for their attainment 
existed rather in their institutions for control than in our 
arrangements for the preservation of competition. Why 
is it, 1 was asked, that American economists do not come 
to study our experiment instead of spending their energies 
in beating the dead horse of communism? The only pos- 
sible answer I could make was that some of us were doing 
that very thing and pass over as lightly as I could the 
obvious fact that those of us who were doing it were 
neither numerous nor influential.” 


Industry, Professor Tugwell found, is generally recog- 
nized in Russia as “the conditioning process in modern life. 
All other considerations are judged insignificant in con- 
trast with the need there is for organizing the economic life 
for better results. . . . But industry is conceived in 
strictly national terms, as, in fact, a rounded and self- 
sufficient system. And this involves agriculture and the 
other extractive employments as well as home-industry, 
the factory system, and external trade. The national plan 
involves all economic activity.” It involves 146,000,000 
people and one-sixth of the earth’s land area. Eighty-two 
per cent of the population is rural and eighteen perggent 
urban. Of the urban population about 9,000, e 
workers in “factories, transport systems and distributive 
or similar organizations.” 


The land has been “divided on a family basis; it is 
owned by the state, but holdings are given in perpetuity 
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so long as the family continues and uses its land produc- 
tively. The result has been a growing drift to the cities 
to urban employments. Since these comprise now 
‘more than ten or twelve millions, the productive em- 
ployments do not—and can not—advance with sufficient 
rapidity to absorb them. Add to this the fact that Rus- 
sian industry is in the throes of a great rationalizing or 
efficiency-engineering process, which inevitably requires 
the substitution of machines for men, with at least a tem- 
porary reduction in employment, and the problem becomes 
very acute indeed.” 


Central in the government’s planning activities are the 
Council of Labor and Defense and “Gosplan,” the Na- 
tional Planning Commission. Planning is done in this 
fashion: “The requirements and possibilities are made 
clear through the reports of district, gubernia and republic 
agronoms, collected by the Commissariats of Agriculture 
and checked by the figures of the Central Bureau of 
Statistics. These requirements of agriculture are recon- 
ciled with other national needs by Gosplan. The Council 
of Labor and Defense decides finally the effectual policy. 
The Commissariats of Agriculture then, in the various 
Republics, through executive organizations extending 
down to the local agronoms, put it into effect.” Capital 
is provided through a land bank system. 


Taking, for example, the problem of extending the use 
of machinery in agriculture, the plan works on this wise. 
“There are a number of organizations involved. Some 
machinery is imported. Some is made by the state trusts. 

is all distributed through the state cooperatives. Credits 

h which to buy it are furnished by the district Land 
Bank through local credit cooperatives. It is necessary 
that the national supply of capital be reconciled with the 
needs of various industries. It is decided whether, in view 
of the needs, agricultural machine trusts ought to get less 
or more. It is decided how much ought to be and can be 
imported. These decisions make certain calls on the dis- 
tributive system. They make necessary certain work by 
the district agronoms and the provision of credits through 
the Land Bank. Failure in any of these respects would be 
more or less disastrous—hence, the need for Gosplan. 
When the work of this organization is assessed, the sim- 
plicity of the Russian scheme, even in the midst of seem- 
ing intricacy, becomes apparent. For Gosplan, though it 
has no executive function, and has not even the final say 
in planning, nevertheless has its say first, and this, when 
made adequately, is the most significant. Theoretically, 
Gosplan exists for technical assistance to the Council of 
Labor and Defense; actually its policies dominate Russian 
effort.” The Gosplan organization consists of economists, 
engineers, statisticians and other technical experts. It is 
described as “very nearly the most vital organ in the 
Russian state.” 


The general objective of the present policy is to bring 
Russian industry up to the point at which there shall be 
a balance between industrialism and agriculture. “Faced 
with the double necessity for raising the standards of 
living and of doing it largely without assistance, the Rus- 
sians surveyed their resources and decided that it could 

done. It also seemed clear that the urban 
eerie who, in theory, were the dictators, must, for 
a number of reasons, make considerable concessions to 
the peasants. State trusts were formed to take 
over the disorganized factory and transport systems, and 
the peasants were conciliated in numerous ways, most con- 
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spicuously at first by the gift of land, later by other 
favors.” 

The Supreme Economic Council which has the power 
to allocate capital and control the price system is also a 
vital organ. As a result of planning and control, power 
has largely passed from the politicians to the economists. 
“When plans so well drawn and so universally known and 
talked about are abrogated, some one wants to know pretty 
well why.” Trotzky tried to break into the system, but 
failed. “Trotzky thought the peasants ought to be ex- 
ploited to enhance the proletarian strength. What, he 
asked, have the peasants ever done for the revolution, and 
what will they ever do? Gosplan’s figures were answer 
enough; and gradually the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
has given way to the notion of a ‘workers’ and peasants’ ’ 
government.” 


To offset the danger “that bureaucracy might sap the 
initiative of local units so that what is gained through 
better coordination might be lost through discouragement 
at the inflexible and irrelevant compulsions of absentee 
direction” increased powers have been given to the direc- 
tors of individual plants and at the same time the move- 
ment toward integration and coordination was strength- 
ened. Some 7,200 separate establishments are operated 
by the state trusts, employing about 95 per cent of the 
industrial workers. These trusts are organized along both 


_“horizontal” and “vertical” lines as in the United States. 


[3] 


“But this process of concentration and of confining ex- 
pansion to existing organizations has gradually intensified 
the problem of freeing local units and of stimulating 
initiative. The decree of 1927 resulted from this situa- 
tion. By it the local directors are given considerable 
independence and also, incidentally, are made more re- 
sponsible. They can now, for instance, form their own 
staffs without interference from above; they are con- 
sulted concerning the general policies of the board of the 
trust, by which the production program and the budget 
are determined upon. And this procedure is followed, 
also, in planning for supplies of capital, machinery and 
raw material, functions hitherto carried out without con- 
sulting plant superintendents. Some other features are 
important: 

“Every establishment must be guaranteed specific prices 
for the products which it sells to state organizations. If 
the production costs are found to be lower than estimated 
in the program, the difference between the estimated costs 
and the actual costs is turned over to the establishment 
and may be used either for the expansion of the plant or 
to improve working conditions. At the same time, every 
establishment has the right, subject to control by the trust, 
to sell a certain portion of its output on the open market 
and to purchase certain necessary supplies. Expenditures 
for re-equipment and expansion of the establishment must 
be authorized by the board of the trust and the director 
has the right to purchase equipment and to authorize new 
construction only within the limits of the annual program 
prepared by the trust. The new decree, however, permits 
additional expenditures required for vitally necessary con- 
struction and re-equipment not included in the program.” 


Each plant or factory is regarded purely as a produc- 
tion unit but the selling of goods and purchasing of sup- 
plies is still in the hands of the boards of the trusts or 
syndicates. “In many industries this centralization of 
selling and purchasing covers the entire industry” and 
“the syndicates have succeeded in greatly reducing selling 
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expenses and also in facilitating relations between the 
trusts and the cooperative unions, which carry on the 
bulk of the retail business of the U.S. S. R.” 

Desiring to increase production both in agriculture and 
in industry, the Russians have “had to recognize that dif- 
ferent motives operated in each field. Industry was social- 
ized into state trusts. There are no profits in it for any- 
one but the state. Initiative is got by other rewards, 
interesting in themselves, but not relevant just here. . . . 
Farming, however, remains an almost wholly individual 
enterprise ; and the size of the product is judged to depend 
very materially on the profits of the business. The de- 
pression of the prices of industrial goods was a means 
for putting pressure on executives to find efficiencies which 
would cut costs., It also could result in an increased 
living standard for both peasants and workers provided 
their money incomes were maintained. The raising of 
farm prices offered inducements to an efficiency which 
could increase the exportable surpluses of grain so badly 
wanted to make imports of machinery possible.” 

In general, Professor Tugwell considers that the eco- 
nomic results of Russia’s experiment are impressive. 


A Unitarian Social Program 


A vigorous Department of Social Relations has now 
been established by the American Unitarian Association, 
with offices at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Its secretary is 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, a layman with training and ex- 
perience in social work. The program of the department 
is outlined in a pamphlet reprint of Dr. Dexter’s address 
at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Social Service 
Council in May of this year. The reprint is available 
at the office of the department and criticism of the pro- 
gram outlined in it is invited. It is a comprehensive 
statement, although put forward tentatively, of service 
opportunities. 

After recording a gratifying degree of cooperation 
from the local churches, the secretary says, nevertheless, 
that the ministers have been more willing to listen 
to dissertations than to take steps toward more con- 
structive action in line with the department’s aims and 
ideals. This tendency is fairly typical of what other de- 
nominational leaders have encountered. 

“The reason for this,” Dr. Dexter says, “is difficult 
to find. It may be that our parishes are doing all that 
they can in their local communities and in the general 
socialization of their membership although that seems 
rather too good a statement to be true. I am inclined 
to think that one reason is that our ministers are over- 
worked and that they feel they have all they can do under 
present conditions and are loath to undertake new ac- 
tivities. I think another reason is that so far as local 
social service is concerned many of our churches are al- 
ready doing a ‘top-hole job,’ and they are reluctant to 
consider the wider aspects of social relations because of 
the controversial elements involved. I have been told 
by the social relations secretaries of other denominational 
groups that they have similar experiences. They find 
that many of their churches are intensely interested if 
they come to them with a definite program for developing 
a charitable or social organization under church auspices. 
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However, it is becoming . . . 
of social work that the church should not itself engage 
in concrete activities of this sort and when a social ' 
gram is presented which involves study and which t 
involve a change of their own attitudes and possible in- | 
tellectual and moral discomfort then the churches are in 

many cases indifferent. I think, too, the difficulty is — 
partly due to the fact that the ministers scarcely under- 


axiomatic in the field 


stand what it is all about. Their academic and theolog- — 


ical training has not embraced the social sciences and — 


many of them, particularly in the smaller churches, have — 
not kept abreast of modern developments. Others who — 
have kept abreast are definitely handicapped by the atti- — 


tude of their parishioners. It is significant that, on the — 
whole, the most effective cooperation this department has 


received has come from the larger churches. On the 


other hand, the smaller churches need not only a general 
social orientation but they often need stimulus along the 
line of definite social activity—not that they should them- 
selves undertake social work but their members should 
recognize that there are local social problems for which 
they are responsible.” 


The department is cooperating with the Federal Coun- 


cil’s Department of Research and Education and its Social _ 
Service Commission, of which the secretary is a con- 
sultative member. 


Sociology and Social Work 


At the 1927 meeting of the American Sociological Sq. 
ciety three sessions were devoted to the relation of soci 
ogy to social work. Each meeting was devoted to 
single subject which was discussed by both social workers 
and sociologists. The main papers and the prepared dis- 
cussions are published in the June issue of Soctal Forces. 
Among the articles are: “Sociology and Social Work: a 
Retrospect,” by Maurice J. Karpf; “What Social Case 
Records Should Contain to be Useful for Sociological 
Interpretation,” by Ernest W. Burgess, editor of the 
American Journal of Sociology; “Social Interaction in the 
Interview: An Experiment,” by Stuart A. Queen, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Kansas; and 
“Some Sociological Suggestions for Treating Family Dis- 
cord by Social Workers,” by Ernest R. Groves, research 
professor at the University of North Carolina. 


Red Cross Work in Florida 


The Red Cross has issued its report on relief activities 
in connection with the Florida hurricane. Not less than 
60,000 individuals were assisted. Permanent rehabilita- 
tion awards were made to 11,424 families. Expenditures 
totaled $4,477,170.07, of which $3,818,281.82 represented 
public contributions. In all, 317 experienced social 
workers were used in the relief work, though not at any 


one time. The types of help given families during the — 


reconstruction work included: “rent, light, heat and fuel; 
building and repairs; food; clothing; household furnish- 
ings; burial expenses; sanitation; transportation of dis- 
aster sufferers; maintenance of disaster sufferers; live 
stock and poultry; seed, feed and fertilizer; tools, stqgj 

and equipment; medical and nursing service.” ® 
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